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Religious Education in British Schools 
We have given much attention in these columns to the problem of religion and public education in this 
country and in Canada. This week we are in position to present an authoritative account of the place 
of religion in publicly supported education in Great Britain. The contrast to the American situation is 
striking. 


The elementary schools (as they were called before 
1944) of England and Wales owed their origin directly or 
indirectly to the Church. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Parliament repeatedly threw out bills mak- 
ing the State responsible for a system of popular educa- 
tion. Joseph Lancaster, the Quaker, set up a school in 
the Borough, London, on the monitorial system, with 
“simple Bible teaching” but no sectarian bias. Soon the 
British and Foreign School Society was at work on these 
lines all over the country. The National Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church, formed on Anglican initiative, was equally active. 
Beginning with a grant of £20,000 in 1833, the State con- 
tented itself for nearly 40 years with contributing an ever 
increasing amount of money to the work of these two 
great voluntary organizations and inspecting their schools 
in order to make sure that public money was properly 
used. 

Nevertheless in 1870, when it had become obvious that 
voluntary effort alone could never meet the need, and 
school boards were established to supplement where neces- 
sary the provision made by the British and Foreign and 
the National Societies (and to a much smaller extent by 
the Methodist and Congregational Churches, the Roman 
Catholics and Jews), there was a strong movement to 
make the new Board schools secular. The rivalries and 
conflicts of the churches tended to impede educational pro- 
gress and it seemed best, even to some church leaders en- 
thusiastic for education, that church and school should do 
their respective jobs independently. In the end, however, 
it was agreed that the school boards might, if they wished, 
provide religious instruction, but the Cowper-Temple 
clause in the Act of 1870 prohibited the teaching of any 
formulary or catechism distinctive of a denomination. 
Grants were continued to the voluntary societies, but could 
no longer be used for the erection of school buildings. 
They were made also to the school boards, whose other 
source of income was the local “rates,”? and who could 


1English usage for a local tax for a designated purpose, as 
distinguished from national “taxes”. 


use public money for buildings. Thus the Dual System 
came into being. 

When the Balfour Act in 1902 abolished school boards 
and made county, borough and urban district councils the 
Local Education Authorities (L.E.A.’s) for their areas, 
bitter controversy arose. The main cause was that the 
Voluntary (“‘Non-provided”) schools now received grants 
from the rates as well as the taxes. Some ultra-Protestants 
raised the cry of “Rome on the rates.” The important fact 
is that from 1902 onwards Voluntary (i.e. denominational) 
schools have been entirely maintained by the L.E.A., in 
the same way as the L.E.A. maintains the schools provided 
by itself. Government grants, amounting roughly to half 
the L.E.A.’s total expenditure, are made to the L.E.A. and 
not (except in the case of a small number of grammar 
schools, i.e., academic secondary schools) direct to the 
school itself or to the voluntary body responsible for it. 
The churches (in effect the Anglican and Roman Catholic, 
and to a small extent the Methodist, and the Jewish com- 
munity, for the British and Foreign School Society rapidly 
relinquished ownership of schools, though it still trains 
teachers) have to pay only the cost of building their 
schools and keeping them in repair. The salaries of the 
teachers and all other expenditures have been, and are, 
paid out of rates and taxes. The Local Education Au- 
thority is responsible for seeing that the “secular” instruc- 
tion is efficient. 


The Education Act of 1944 


How then was it possible, after a century of such 
struggles over the teaching of religion in the schools of 
the nation, that the Act of 1944 should make a daily act 
of worship and religious instruction compulsory in all 
schools, “Council” and “Voluntary” alike, maintained from 
the rates and taxes by the Local Education Authority? 
Up till then it had been left to the Local Education Au- 
thorities to determine whether or not religious instruction 
should be given in the schools provided and maintained 
by them, and if so what it should be. The only restrictions 
were that it must be non-sectarian, and that it must be 
given in the first or last period of the morning or after- 
noon. 
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For some eight years before 1944 there had been a 
marked increase of understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the Church of England and the Free Churches. A 
joint Standing Conference numbering a score of leading 
clergy and laymen, authorized by the Church Assembly 
and the Free Church Council, had given prolonged con- 
sideration to ways in which, under the existing Education 
Act, religious instruction, worship, and the training of 
teachers responsible for these could be improved. The 
Conference had developed friendly consultative relation- 
ships with the National Union of Teachers (not a “union”’ 
in the American sense) and the Association of Education 
Committees (representing the Local Education Authori- 
ties) and were in close contact with the Board of FEdu- 
cation. 

Another important influence had heen the development 
since 1922 of the Agreed Syllabuses of Religious Instruc- 
tion which Local Authorities on their own initiative had 
produced or adopted for use in their own areas. The 
Cambridgeshire 1924 was used by over 100 of the 317 
Local Authorities. The Diblical scholars, ministers and 
clergy, and teachers invited by the L.E.A.’s to compile 
these syllabuses—a task which generally took two years 
or more—discovered how much they had in common, not 
only in the aim of religious teaching but also in its con- 
tent, including the basic Christian doctrines, which of 
course are Biblical. 

Furthermore, the experience of the Second World War 
had accustomed loyal members of differing political parties 
and churches to work together for a common purpose, 
looking for broad grounds of agreement rather than nar- 
row points of controversy. The whole nation realized that 
the Allies had been at grips with ‘forces which would 
corrupt and destroy the very spirit of man, to say nothing 
of the British way of life. In any case a great task of 
reconstruction lay ahead. Education was one of the great 
instruments for the purpose. But on what basis should 
it rest? By what convictions should it be inspired and 
guided? When Mr. Butler, President of the Board of 
Education, issued the White Paper outlining the provisions 
which he proposed to make in his bill the political parties 
responded with considered statements of policy in educa- 
tion. Every one of them agreed that the teaching of the 
Christian religion in schools was vital. 

The President and his colleagues took time literally to 
consult the nation. They did not wait for comments on 
the White Paper. They sought them from everybody con- 
cerned. They took the fullest possible account of them. 
When at last the debates took place in Parliament there 
was extraordinary unanimity on the “religious clauses,” 
though there were long discussions of the administrative 
aspects. Incidentally it was the whole educational sys- 
tem that was being reconstructed. Worship and religious 
instruction were seen in their proper perspective, whereas 
a bill dealing with these alone might have suffered, and 
even been defeated, because of distorted or partisan in- 
terpretations of its aims and provisions. 


The School System 


Voluntary schools were divided into two categories, 
Aided and Controlled. If the managers of a pre-1944 de- 
nominational school can raise 50 per cent of the cost of 
bringing the school buildings up to the standard of ef- 
ficiency prescribed by the Ministry of Education for all 
schools within the national system they retain the rieht to 


determine the form of worship and the content of the re- 
ligious instruction, though Agreed Syllabus instruction 
must be provided for any pupils whose parents ask for it, 
The church elects four of the six managers (the foundation 
managers) and the Local Education Authority two. The 
appointment of teachers remains with the managers, sub- 
ject to certification by the Local Authority of their pro- 
fessional competence. The other 50 per cent of the cost 
of reconditioning the school and the whole cost of teachers’ 
salaries and other running expenses is borne by the L.E.A, 
If the church wishes to establish a completely new school 
it must itself pay the whole cost of the building. More- 
over, the Local Education Authority must agree that the 
school is needed, and is in conformity with the develop- 
ment plan which the Authority was required after the 
passing of the Act to submit for the approval of the 
Minister of Education. 

If the managers cannot raise the 50 per cent of the cost 
of reconditioning the buildings the Local Authority takes 
them over as Controlled schools. The church elects only 
two of the managers and the Authority the other four. 
The Authority appoints the teachers but the foundation 
managers are consulted concerning the appointment of 
the head teacher and of one or more “reserved teachers” 
required to give denominational instruction on two days 
in the week to children whose parents desire it. Agreed 
Syllabus teaching is given to such children on the other 
three days and to other children throughout the week. The 
incumbent of the parish church has no “right of entry” 
to the school any more than he or any Free Church 
minister has to a Council school. The school buildings are 
at the disposal of the church for Sunday School and 
other purposes at the week-ends and at such other times as 
they are not required by the Local Authority. 

Direct-grant secondary schools, while financially aided 
by the Ministry, have no connection with the Local Edu- 
cation Authority. They must comply in general terms with 
the provisions of the Act, including those concerning wor- 
ship and religious instruction. 

Comprehensive as the national system is, the “Public” 
(private, in our usage) and Independent schools lie out- 
side it. They receive no grant and are controlled entirely 
by their own governing bodies. The Ministry inspects 
them if they wish it, as most of them do, but only in order 
that they may benefit from the wide experience and the 
advice of the Inspectors, thus keeping contact with the 
main stream of education and securing an impartial judg- 
ment on their own efficiency. The Public schools are prac- 
tically all on a religious foundation, the majority being 
Anglican, though there are also some Methodist and Con- 
gregational schools. The school chapel and chaplain, re- 
ligious instruction, and the fostering of character in ac- 
cordance with Christian standards are traditional in the 
Public schools, and only recently the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference emphatically reaffirmed that this is fundamental 
to the whole conception of education for which they 
stand. The Independent schools—for the most part gram- 
mar schools—also attach importance to worship and re- 
ligious instruction. They have their own syllabuses, which 
are usually of excellent quality: in many cases the com- 
pilers have made considerable use of Agreed Syllabuses. 
The Public and Independent schools have during the last 
decade come into increasingly closer relationship with 
those which are part of the State system. 
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Corporate Worship 


Every school within the scope of the Act is required 
to hold a “corporate act of worship” at the beginning of 
each day, if possible gathering all the pupils together in 
the school assembly hall. Prior to the Act it had been 
customary in most schools to have daily, or sometimes 
only weekly, prayers, but no previous Act had ever taken 
cognizance of this, nor was the Board of Education con- 
cerned. One of the five points urged upon Mr. Butler by 
Archbishops Lang and Temple, with the support of all 
the churches, was that it should be compulsory, though of 
course the form and content of it are left to the head- 
master or headmistress: the duty of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors is simply to see that it is held. There was no 
objection or resistance on the part of the teaching pro- 
fession, other than protests from a few extreme protago- 
nists of freedom who averred that while of course they 
wished to conduct prayers in their schools they were 
against being required by law to do so. In point of fact 
this provision has given great impetus to the care and 
reverence with which school worship is carried on. Most 
Agreed Syllabuses give a prominent place to suggestions 
concerning it and provide some material in the shape of 
prayers, hymns and readings, though no single item of 
worship is imposed. 

Recently the Nottinghamshire Education Authority 
made a survey of worship in its schools and the report 
revealed not only sincerity, simplicity and dignity in the 
services but a widespread desire on the part of heads and 
staffs of schools that this corporate worship should in- 
fluence the whole life and work of the school. Thousands 
of schools use the Service broadcast for schools each 
Friday morning (and repeated on Tuesday morning) by 
the B.B.C. The importance of corporate worship is re- 
garded as three-fold: first that it makes clear the true 
nature of religion as something more than knowledge or 
conduct ; secondly that, as a daily act of the whole school, 
it emphasizes the Christian basis and values of the whole 
business of education ; and thirdly that it unites the school 
with the worshipping community in all the churches 
throughout the world. Carol services, school-leavers’ serv- 
ices, services at the beginning or end of the school term or 
the school year, and so forth, are typical. In the case of 
Aided schools the children can be taken to services in the 
parish church, arranged and conducted by the clergy, on 
special days in the Church Year (e.g. Ascension or some 
Saints’ Days) but normally the corporate worship must 
be in the school, though the vicar, curate or priest may 
conduct it. 

Religious Instruction 

The Act does not prescribe how often religious instruc- 
tion should be given—only that it must be, and that in 
Council and Controlled schools it must be in accordance 
with an Agreed Syllabus. The word Christian does not 
occur in the Act, for the simple reason that if it did, and 
if any dispute arose as to whether teaching given in a 
particular school was Christian or not, the decision would 
lie with the courts and not with the churches. The Fifth 
Schedule to the Act, however, does prescribe that every 
Local Authority, in discharge of the duty laid upon it by 
the Act, shall summon a conference consisting of four 
groups appointed respectively by the Church of England, 
the other churches in the area (i.e. the Free Churches and 
the Roman Catholics, who in fact have consistently re- 
fused the invitation), the teachers’ organizations, and the 
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L.E.A. itself, to compile and recommend a syllabus to 
the Authority. Each group has one corporate vote and 
all decisions must be unanimous. Amazing, from the 
American viewpoint, is the fact that experience shows 
that there is so much mutual understanding that voting 
is unnecessary except for purely formal purposes such as 
the final recommendation of the syllabus to the Authority. 

The aim of the syllabus is to secure that in the course of 
his school life the child may gain a knowledge of the Bible 
as a whole, of the essentials of the Christian faith, of the 
principles of Christian conduct, and of the story of the 
Church and its relevance to life today. 

In Controlled schools the Agreed Syllabus must be 
used on three days each week but denominational teach- 
ing can be given on the other two, though parents who 
wish it can ask that their children be given Agreed Sylla- 
bus instruction on these two also. On the other hand in 
Aided Schools the foundation (denominational) managers 
determine what the syllabus shall be, but any parents who 
wish can demand that their children receive Agreed Sylla- 
bus teaching. 

The Agreed Syllabus is of course subject to the Cowper- 
Temple clause (1870), but this is interpreted as it was 
originally meant to be—not as restricting the teaching to 
a residue left after all beliefs held by Churches are elimi- 
nated, but as ensuring that children should be taught what 
Mr. Cowper-Temple himself described as “the leading 
truths of the Gospel.” Under the clause the Apostles’ 
Creed has been held to be non-sectarian, and the syllabuses 
provide for instruction in the Christian doctrines which 
all the Churches profess, though there may be differences 
of interpretation. Some ecclesiastics have talked of “Agreed 
Syllabus religion,” as though this were a truncated and 
lifeless but distinctive body of teaching. In fact the sylla- 
buses are ecumenical, and while they cannot include spe- 
cifically denominational tenets they provide that ground- 
work of religious knowledge upon which all the Churches, 
Anglican and Free, can build. 

The Act makes worship and religious instruction com- 
pulsory for the school but leaves every individual free. 
Parents can withdraw their children from worship and in- 
struction, but if they keep them away from school they 
must provide, to the satisfaction of the Local Education 
Authority, that the children shall receive religious instruc- 
tion elsewhere. In practice there are extremely few with- 
drawals, and practically none on the ground that parents 
do not wish their children taught religion at all. 

Another provision of the Act permits religious instruc- 
tion to be given at any time in the school day instead of at 
the beginning or end of the morning and afternoon as 
formerly was required in order to facilitate withdrawals. 
This “time-table” freedom makes it possible for the teach- 
ing to be in the hands of those teachers who are prepared 
and equipped to give it. Fuller use of specialist teachers, 
especially in the upper forms, is also encouraged by this 
clause. 

Every syllabus insists that teachers are not expected— 
or desired — to follow it slavishly. It is a map, not a 
schedule. It is to be adapted to the needs of the pupils and 
the plan of the teacher. “In accordance with an Agreed 
Syllabus” means that the main outline of the syllabus 
should be observed so that the pupil may make orderly 
progress in knowledge from year to year, and that the 
rule against sectarian teaching should be observed. 

The Ministry’s Inspectors (H.M.I.) are now charged 
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with the duty of visiting the schools at worship and in 
the religious instruction periods. Before 1944 they were 
precluded from doing so in elementary but not in sec- 
ondary schools. Their function is to see that the provisions 
of the Act are duly carried out and still more to discuss 
the work with teachers, helping them in their difficulties, 
carrying ideas from school to school, and in every way 
strengthening the hands of those who have undertaken 
this task. 


All this has meant for many teachers new demands 
upon their knowledge and skill. Before 1944 fine work 
was being done in a large number of schools and, as we 
have seen, most Local Education Authorities had adopted 
good Agreed Syllabuses. But in some grammar schools 
Scripture was a “soft option” in the upper forms, while 
throughout the school, as in a considerable number of 
elementary schools, each teacher taught whatever part of 
the Bible, or whatever selection of Bible stories, might be 
most familiar and congenial to him. Even zeal, which in 
such cases was often not lacking, was frequently not ac- 
cording to knowledge. 


Preparation of Teachers 


The Act itself suggests, though it does not require, 
that when a Local Education Authority has adopted a 
syllabus it should set up an advisory council for the pur- 
pose of helping teachers, especially by the provision of 
lectures and books. A considerable number of Authorities 
have done this. Already, however, Authorities were in 
the habit of providing refresher courses for their teachers 
in this as in other subjects. The teachers’ professional 
organizations have long done the same. University exten- 
sion departments, university institutes of education, vol- 
untary bodies such as the Institute of Christian Education 
and to some extent the Churches, have organized resi- 
dential courses, local week-end courses, series of weekly 
lectures. Some public libraries have developed special sec- 
tions for the benefit of teachers of religion. Activities of 
this kind have now been greatly multiplied. The Ministry 
sponsors one or two courses annually, one being organized 
by the Institute of Christian Education. In their ordinary 
curriculum the two-year training colleges have included 
both general and advanced courses for their students and 
in recent years university departments of education have 
done more in connection with their one-year diploma 
courses for graduates. It remains true, however, that 
there are too few teachers whose competence, academically, 
is equal to their willingness, despite the response to the 
various short courses indicated above. 

That the great majority of teachers do wish to take 
their part, whether as specialists, semi-specialists, or non- 
specialist form-masters or class-teachers, is beyond doubt. 
Every relevant piece of research recently undertaken bears 
out what is suggested by common observation. It can be 
confidently said that these teachers, freed from the “moral 
obligations,” the fears and the suspicions which were wide- 
spread, even among ardently Christian teachers, before 
1944, cordially wish to see worship and religious instruc- 
tion taking their proper place in the school, and to do 
what they can to make religion a real force in the lives of 
the boys and girls under their care. 


The Scottish System 


Such then is the educational situation in England and 
Wales. The Scottish system is parallel, but history and 


tradition account for differences from the English. There 
is, for example, no Cowper-Temple clause restricting re- 
ligious teaching. The Scottish Act does not make wor- 
ship and religious instruction compulsory, but requires 
that the Local Authorities, which under the Scottish Edu- 
cation Act of 1918 were obliged to take over by lease or 
purchase all voluntary schools that so desire, should not 
alter the existing practice with regard to worship and re- 
ligious instruction without a mandate from the citizens 
obtained by special plebiscite. In effect all Scottish schools 
are denominational, because the great majority of the 
Scottish people are of one faith, the Presbyterian, and 
by “use and wont” the ministers of the churches have 
played an important part in the conduct of religious edu- 
cation in the schools. Close cooperation between the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland (the teachers’ professional 
body) and the churches has produced a National Syllabus 
of religious teaching which is widely used in the schools. 
If voluntary schools are taken over by the Local Authority 
the church concerned has not only the right to determine 
what religious instruction shall be given but also to be 
satisfied with regard to the faith and character of all the 
teachers, who are appointed by the Local Authority. 


No one contends that the goal in religious education has 
yet been reached. Yet the general impression seems to be 
that the old sectarian controversies are gone, that a new 
freedom has been achieved and that better, more adequate 


teaching of the Christian faith and the Christian way is 
now possible in the schools. 


Catholic Opposition to the English School System 


The Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Great Britain finds 
much to criticize in the operation of the Education Act. 
It maintains that the burden of finding 50 per cent of the 
cost of reconditioning schools so that these may become 
Aided schools (the Roman Catholics of course do not want 
Controlled schools) has assumed crushing proportions be- 
cause of the increase in building costs since 1944. They 
also complain, as Catholics do in America, of injustice 
because through the rates and taxes they contribute to the 
cost of building and maintaining schools to which they do 
not wish to send their children, and then have to pay for 
their own schools. Non-Catholics, on the other hand, con- 
tend that Anglicans and Roman Catholics are treated 
exactly alike under the Act, that their share of the money 
for reconditioning their own schools can be spread, by 
special loan arrangements, over 20 or 30 years, that the 
whole cost of everything except buildings is paid for them 
by the State, and that non-Roman Catholic citizens there- 
fore pay far more, in proportion and in the total sum, for 
Roman Catholic schools to which they do not wish to 
send their children than vice-versa. What the Roman 
Catholics would like would be an application in England 
and Wales of the Scottish solution, by which they could 
recondition their old buildings, erect new ones, and require 
the Local Authority to take them over while leaving the 
Roman Catholic clergy in complete control of the teachers 
and the religious teaching. In Mr. Butler’s White Paper 
of 1943 it was pointed out that the Scottish solution is 
quite unacceptable to English public opinion, and there 
is no chance at all of its ever being otherwise. 
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